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Effective schools have staffs that stress the 
iMportance of educational goals and have a well-defined Mission. They 
also clearly coMminicate the expectation that all students can and 
will reach the stated goals. Reviews of studies of exemplary schools 
find that the principals express high expectations for both teacher 
and student perfomuince, while the teachers have high expectations 
for their students. Effective schools have a cliMate conducive to 
student attainment, whereas declining schools project a negative 
climate and a belief that students cannot attain educational goals. 
An orderly learning environment is another important factor in 
effective schools and further reflects a positive school attitude and 
climate. The most consistent finding in school effectiveness research 
is the importance of the principal's strong leadership role. The 
principal sets the tone for the school and reinforces the positive 
school climate. Since schools are distinguished by a complex set of 
cultural, processes, the modification of this "culture" in ineffective 
schools is not a simple matter. One effective method for improvement 
is the use of organizational development techniques specifically 
designed to alter the norms of an organization. Behavior modification 
techniques can also be used to alter a school's norms. A body of 
literature geared to the "cultural" view of school change has 
recently emerged; "Creating Effective Scho^yls" by Milbur Brookover is 
recommended to school principals as a source of guidelines for 
improving a school. (MD) 
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The Culture of an Effective ScfKX>l 

In recent years, educational researchers have turned their 
attention to the broad sociological processes at M^ork in 
schools. Here they are uncovering the outlines of a compre- 
hensive theorv' of school efTei'tiveness — one that is closely 
related to the concept of "school climate/' 

This emerging theory proposes that a school's success is 
determined in large part by the underlying structure of 
norms, expectations, and beliefs in the school. Like an indi* 
vidual's selfHJoncept, fhis pervasive climate exetts a powerful 
influence on the behavior of sch<Hi! members and ultimately 
determines a school's success. 

In the sections beU>w. several of the most important traits 
that rc*searchers have found to determine a school's ''climate 
for success" are explored, A final section suggests how an 
understanding of what sociologists call the ''norm-behavior 
cvcle ' can help practitioners improve school effect ivciiess. 

Goals and Expectations 

Not surprisingly, researchers have found that the staffs of 
effcctiv c or improving schools strongly strc*ss the importance 
of edui'ationai objectives, particularly in mathematics and 
reading. What is surprising, perhaps, is that tfie particular 
details of the objcvtivc*s seem k*ss important than the strength 
with which they are emphasized. 

As researcher Ronald Edmonds explained if, "Any organ- 
i/at;on is more cohesive if all parties understand its major 
purpose/ In schcx>ls, continually >tressing educational goals 
communicatee the idea to all sv'hool members that, above all 
else, the school is a place for learning. 

TIh' existerKC of broadly understixxJ educational goals in 
effective schools has been noti*d bv several educational 
researchers. For example, Wilbur Brookovcr and Lawrence 
Le/otte studicni six Michigan schools in which pupil per- 
formance was improving and two in which performance was 
declining. "The improving s< hcK>ls are clearly different from 
the dcvlining scfiools in the emphasis then staff places on the 
accomplishment of the ' isic reading and mathematics 
objtvtives/' they corurluded "The improving schools accept 
and emphasi/e tfie importance of thc*se goals and objectives, 
while the dcvlining schools give much less emphasis to such 
objcvtivesand do not specify them as fundamental.'' 

A rcvent Phi Delta Kappa (PDK) study of successful url>an 
elementarv schools came to a similar conclusion. The effective 
sihools studied were characterized by *\ Icarly stated curri- 
cular goals'' and "a well-defined mission, one that [was] 
consistently spivilied across participant groups," 

Many or most public scffools currentlv o|XTate with vague, 
abstract, or assumed goals. In addition, both the larger society 
and educators themselves pressure scho<)ls (o attain multiple 
and often conflicting goals. "As a result," says the PDK, 
"resources are diffused and nogcnil is attained." This disper- 
sion of energy, though, can apparently hi' preventt*d bv defin- 
ing and tfn'n stronglv adhering to a small number of academic 
goals. This central core of goals provides the fnii|H*work for 
all other schcK)! activities. 

Eftcvtive schools not only stress educational goals; they 



clearly communicate the expectation that all students can 
and will reach tfnise goals. This climate of high expectations 
is so pervasive in effective schools that it is scarcely noticed 
#v by the school's staffand students. Numerous school research- . 
ers, though, have been struck by the "climate for attainment " 
in these schools. 

For example. Edmonds studied effective urban schools, 
which he defined as those that "bring an equal percentage of 
[their] highest and lowest social classes to minimum 
mastery /' Among the primary characteristics of effective 
schools he found weiv "teacher behaviors that convey the 
expectation that all students are expected to obtain at least 
minimum mastery/' Gilbert Austin reviewed studies of 
exemplary schools in four states and found that such schools 
had principals who expressed high expectations for both 
teacher and student perf ormance and teachers who held high 
expectations for their students. 

Brookover and Lezotte noticed a "clear contrast" in the 
attitudes of schi>ol staffs in improving and declining schools. 
"The staffs of the improving schools tend to believe that all of 
their students can master the basic objectives and, further- 
more, the teachers perceive that the priiKipal shares this 
belie! " Teachers in declining schools, on tf^ other hand, 
"project the belief that students' ability levels are low" and 
that they cannot attain the educaticwial objectives. In additk>n, 
the staff of the improving schools tended to believe that many 
of their students would complete high school or college, 
whereas teachers in declining schools had low expec tations 
in this regard. 

Of course, it could be argued that the teachers in the declin- 
ing schools were simply being realistic, and indeed this mav 
have Ixren so. And the teachers in the improving schools did 
have something to be optimistic about — their students were, 
after all, improving. 

This argument sheds light on the deeper processes occur- 
ring in these schools — those involving the self-reinfoaing 
norm-behavior cycles that operate in all social groups. Every 
organization develops norms of behavior that dictate how 
members of the organization are expected to behave. Each 
individual learns, through interacting with others Just what 
is considerc*d appix>priate behavior and what is not. When a 
person behaves in accordance with the norms, the norms are 
confirmed and reinforced. 

In this kind of cyclical fashion, norms reinforce and perpet- 
uate themselves. And the behavior that the norms dictate is 
what creates, in the minds of individuals, the organization's 
"climate" In the effective schools studied by Brookover and 
Lezotte, improving student achievement was the norm, and 
the sc hools as a result had a cl imate conducive to attainment. 
A similar spiral of norms and behaviors was at work in the 
declining si'hools--^ only it was headed in the opposite direction. 

How to intervene in the apparently seamless norm- 
behavior cycle is, of course, the problem. This topic will be 
discussed more fully in the final section of this paper. 

Orderly Learning Environment 

Recent research has confirmed another intuitive notion ol 
educatots everv where: students leain better in a secure, 
orderly, and nondisruptive environment. In a disruptive 
school setting, as some researchers explain it, the "lower" 
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parts of students' brains are mJ^active, stimubted as they 
are by social challenges, physical threats, and the like. An 
orderly and controlled environment, on the other hand, allows 
the neocortex to hinction efficiently, thus facilitating the 
learning of such cerebral subjects as reading and maih. 

Edmonds found that effective schools had "an orderly, safe 
climate conducive toteachingand learning." Of course, effec- 
tive schools had disruptions, too, broken windows for exam- 
ple. The important variable, Edmonds explains, isn't the 
broken windows, it's"how long the windows stay broken "In 
other words, it's tfie extent to which there is "tangible evi- 
dence of institutional neglect." 

Again, the attitudes of the school's staff members and the 
prevailing norms are all important. In effective schools, 
Edmonds continues, "all teachers uke tvsponsibility for all 
students, all the time, everywhere in the school," thus pro- 
ducing a more orderly environment. In ineffective schools, 
teachers tend to "disclaim responsibility for any activity 
outside their classroom-" 

Maintaining the learning environment also extends tootfier 
areas of administrative and classroom policy. A study by 
Jane Stallings and Georgea Mohlman, for example, found 
that consistently enforced policies on sifiool attetulance not 
onlv redtK'ed tardiness and absence rates, but also helped 
generate a climate of high academic expectations. Another 
studv reporttxi by these reseaahers found that when instruc- 
tional time in reading was "protected " by siurh actions as 
restricting anrHHirKements over the P A. system, students 
scored higher on reading tests. Such policies help promote 
the norm that learning is the highest priority in the school. 

Another element of a stable learning t-nvironment is a low 
rate of teacher turnover, R. Gar>' Bridge and colleagiKrs 
reviewed three studies examining this issue and concluded, 
not surprisingly, that "teacher turm>ver is nc*gatively related 
to both verbal and mathematics achievement ," Of c^ourse. the 
chain of caase and-cffect is again cyclic: "teacfiers in a district 
or school irf low-achieving students may well become dis- 
couraged, and the nK>st discouraged may cfioose to seek ,>osi- 
t ions elsewhere," The disruption causeil by the high turnover 
rate, in turn, negatively influences student airhicvement. 

Strong Leadership 

Probably the most consistent finding of recent school effec- 
tiveness research is the important role the .schools principal 
plays in prodtKing high student achievement. "The leadership 
of the principal is crucial to tfie school's success with stu- 
dents, ' states James Lipham. "Strong principal leader- 
ship" and "strong principal participation in the classroom 
instructional program" are critical to school success, says 
Austin. Edmonds identifies "the principal's leadership and 
attention to the quality of instruction" as a ma)or cfiaracter- 
istic of effective schools. 

The list of similar findings could go on and on. But what, 
more specifically, do principals of effective schools do to 
exert "strong leadership"? First and fwemost, such princi|»ls 
"spend most of their time out in the school ~ usually in the 
classroom," and "are constantly engaged in identifyingand 
diagnosing instructional pioblems." says Bdmonds, Thus, 
principals of effective schools are often instructional lea>i^ 
in tfie finest sense — but that is not all. \ 
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PiiiKipais of cffcvtivc schools arc strong in other ways. 
They are more assertive in their leailership role, according to 
Btxxikover and Le/qtte, and they aie stronger disciplinarians. 
They assume responsibility for the school's success and "run 
the school" instead of just letting it run. 

But effective principals do not depend solely on the power 
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of their office to dictate behavior. Given the fact that schools 
are "loosely coupled" organizations — in which lower levels 
don't necessarily respond to dictates from above — this type 
of approach would probably be self-defeating anyway. Effec- 
tive principals do appear to use the power of their ofTice in 
effcHJtive ways, but they also attempt to influence the diirc- 
tion of the school through deep involvement in the school's 
"culture" — that complex web of norms, expectations, and 
behaviors at the classroom and hallway levels that really 
detenninesa school's efficacy. 

The importaiKe of the principal in determining school 
success should come as no surprise. The principal is, after alt, 
the nH)st powerful and promiwnt individual ir the school. As 
a result, the priiKipal has nH>re iniluence than any other 
individual on the norm-behavior cycle in the school. He or 
she can dictate behavior to some extent in the classrooms and 
hallways by decree, persuasion, or force. More importantly, 
though, the principal can strongly influence the norms of the 
sch(K>l with his or her own behavior. 

The principal sets the most prominent example in the 
school. Other members of the sch<K>l community take their 
behaviof al cues from the prirKipal. Thus, if the principal is 
only an infrequent visitor to the classrw>m, or is attempting 
to work wonders while hidden awav in the school's c^ice, he 
oT she wnT?eunorce"hofms of Tiontnvoh^emtfnr, deiactimenF," 
and the like. If, however, the prirwipal is often seen in the 
classrooms or hallways discussing instructional techniques 
and student progress, he or she will communicate not ms erf 
active involvement, taking responsibilitv, and instructional 
locus, 

hi short, the priiwipal the tone ol the Mh<x>l. As the 
resc*arch discussed above indicates, priiKipals of effective 
sc hools are not only dctlicatt^l to instructional improvement, 
thev displav their dedication by dircvt and meaningful in- 
volvcrticnt in the nitty-gritty of classnK>m instmction. As a 
result, they reinforce the tiorm that evcrv student can and 
will achieve tlie school's academic goals. 

Implications 

The previcHJs scxtions have shown ihat elUxtive scliools 
differ from ineflcvlive or average schools in that they strongly 
emphasi/v academic goals; communicate the cxptxtation 
■fhtrt iittf "Sttidcnts ctin"nnd wfH rnrrt thwe goals; maiHlain ttn- 
orderly, vxure. but nonrepressive leaiTiing environment; 
and have a principal who is both an elkvtive scliool manager 
and an instructional leader. 

Suggestions for making schools more cflcvtive would swm 
to follow dircvtly: define and strongly emphasi/e educational 
goals, maintain an orderlv school, and so forth. Thisj^x*ming^ 
ly rational approach, though, is somewhat like treating the 
svmptomsof an illness while igtioring its underlying causes. 
While such administrative action would have some remc-dial 
and palliative effect, the underlying norms atul valiK's that 
inlluence school success would go largely untreatcxl. 

A rtiore promising approach, as Stewart Purkey and Mar- 
shall Smith state, "rc^sts on the conception of schools as 
functioning social systems with distinctive cultures in which 
the improvetnent effort isdirected toward inc remental, long- 
term cultural change. ' An effective school in thiscotKeption 
is "distinguished by its culture: a structure, prtKfss, atid 



climate of values and norms thai channel staff and students 
in the direction of successful teaching and learning/' 

The obvious next question remains; How, ex£N:tly« does a 
principal or other change agent go about moditying this 
underlying "culture" of values and norms that seems to have 
such a pervasive influence on school effectiveness? 

One recently developed approach is to use the techniques 
€^ organizational development (0D)» which are specifically 
designed to alter, the norms of an organization. OD, as ex- 
plained by Richard Schmuck and colleagues, is basically a 
strategy for eliciting organizational change that utilizes — at 
least initially — an outside "cadre" of OD specialists. The 
specialists ediKraie the members of the organization in such 
areas as communication skills, problem-solving, conflict 
resolution, decision-making, and goal identification. They 
attempt to get the members ol the organization "to examine 
their communication patterns, their customary ways ot work- 
ing togctiici in ntccttngs, or the ways in which people are 
linked together to get their daily work d^ne/' 

By the time an OD intervention iscomplete, state Schmuck 
and colleagues, "cognitive and affective change should have 
occurred; norms, roles, influence patterns, and communica- 
tion networks should have become more neceptive and 
responsive ~ indeed, the very culture of the school should 
have become different." 

.DDiippears lo beapowerfalmethodf or c ffe etingeh ang c in 
organizational climate because it intervenes in the norm- 
behavior cycle and sets it on a new track. Although OD is best 
carried out with the help of specialists, many OD techniques 
and exenrises (as found in Schmuck s book) can be used 
without special training. 

Besides s^pecially developed OD strategies, administrators 
can use classical behavior-modification techniques to begin 
altering the normsol a school. Briefly, this involves encourag- 
ing behavior consistent with new norms and discouraging 
behavior support ing unwanted norms, while clearly commu- 
nicating just what the new norms should be. This, like all 
successful change efforts, may require months or even years. 
Old norms, like crabgrass, go away only with consistent 
effort over a long period. 

Finally, a body of practititmer-oriented literature specifi- 
cally geared to the "cultural" view of school change has 
rcvently emerged. The most prominent example of this is 
Creating Effeciive Schools by Brookover and colleagues. This 

boukcxpJaimlbedharaaeria^icKafeiiix^ 

fied by research and then pruv ides a set of specific and pract i- 
cal guideline** for svstematically improving school success, 
with special attention to altering a school's underlying cli- 
mate. Ji^ph Rogus providers a helptiil checklist of reseairh 
^ findings that principals can use to assess their own and 
teachers' perlbrmance. 

According to the research discussed above, then, schools 
are instruct ionally effective in large part because they are in 
the ''habit'' of being effective: they have develooed, by one 
means or another, a system of norms and accompanying 
behaviors that breed student success. Despite their deep- 
rooted nature, these norms can be changed for the better, and 
it is the principal who can do the most to alter these norms 
and generate a cUmateconducive (o school success. 
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